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hejon’ fh* Subcommittees 
apid the Middle East and on 
Ashtfi and Pacific AjYairs of the House 
,ijh .4(Wi#rK Connhittee on October 
!:*,<{. Sh\ Hroivpi is i deputy Assistapit 
St (ft fory fnr East Asian and Pacific Afi 

fatrs.^ 

Tlie Atiministration welcomes this op- 
^M.>rtunity to testify today before the 
iiouse Subcommittees on Europe and 
:he Middle East and on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs concerning the Soviet 
role in Asia. Only a handful of issues has 
as high a priority in our foreign policy, 
*»r. indeed, in that of the Soviets, as 
events in this broad arc of nations 
stretching from the Pacific Ocean to the 
I Vrsian Gulf. The region is of rapidly in- 
creasing importance to both East and 
V\'est in terms of security, trade, and 
jH)liti4‘al development. 


Soviet Foreign Policy Style 


S«*\ ict |H>licy toward this vast area com- 
Mrcficiwls a diverse mixture of ethnic, 
t cligiiKis. cultural, and (Kilitical patterns 
and is it.self diverse. And although it 
Aould U* difficult to identify a unified 
Siivici inTsjRH’tive or strategy for the 

• ntirt^ region, we can s()eak of a distinct 
Soviet style in handling problems which 
jfisc here and. indiRHl, every wIhtc, 

' hen the U.S.S.R. jRTceives its in- 
eresls are engtigt'fl. 

A lew wtH'ks ago this style was re- 
. t itled with a clarity rarely seen in inter- 
i.itioiiid affairs. Oikv in a very great 
A Inle an event will iKCur which cuts 
hnuigh all ambiguities and pntvides the 
A4»rM with an unvarnishtHl view of a 
uiteV motivations and essential 
hiinu ter. The tragetly of Korean Air 
l.mes (KAL) flight #(H)7 wjis such an 

• ‘\ent This incident is striking liecause it 
smholizes, at t»ne stn»ke, so much that 

w r<‘ng altout the chanicter of Soviet 
x>iicy t(»ward its Asian neighbors^the 
leavv tMnphasis on military intimi(lation« 
he easy resort to force, the absent of 
.ny sense of trust, the inability to com- 
unicate, and the paranoia that exists 
• 1 st Ih‘I<>w the surface of an unconvinc- 
ing rhetoric of peace and gotnl will. 

It also highlights a continuing Soviet 


rust rat ion: M4_>st*ow s inability to con> 
t-ri ii> >nu>re^ive an<l ifr<»w*^ miliUt^^^^ ^ 
rr^MM-e m Asia an<l ~ “ ^ ' 


gl ITW WTDT iTgnn 


unliairt W*ans into a eoliereiit rote il 


regitumi communi ty througli w hich the 
Sonets co ulirproj|^ij[;V,j ^>g jKi^^^^^^^^ 
^onomic influtmee. ( Only in Iwlm can 
ISovioi nonmibtari^ diplomacy Ik? said to 
be really effective.) In a sense, Soviet 
reliance on military |H>wer and use of 
force is undernuning these hnmder goals 
tind milking it more, nither than less, 
difficult for the U.S.S.R. to achieve the 
status and influence in Asia which it so 
clearly desires. 

This failure is serious l)ecau.se it is 
clear that the Soviets assign Asia a 
priority in their foreign policy second 
only to Europe and iire devoting increas- 
ing resources of every kind to con- 
solidate the U.S.S.R.’s position as an 
Asian power. 

Soviet diplomatic weakness in Asia 
has been accompanied, however, by an 
unprec^ented military buildup aimed at 
the United States and its friends an<l 
allies. The U.S.S.R. can now r^ipidly 
deploy large naval ami air forces 
thmughout the Pacific and imiian 
Oceans, which for the first time |M)se a 
significant direct conventioiml threat to 
U.S. forces, facilities, and lines of com- 
niunk'ation and supply. So while we 
should not assess the U.S.S.R.’s position 
in Asia >^ithout noting the very r«il 
pndilems Mosciw f:uH*s, we cannot af- 
ford to lie complacetU, 4*s|HH*ially given 
the impressive |M)wer it can deploy in 
Ur* region. 

Asia is iin|NirUuit Ui the S<»vk»Ls for 
several rea.sons. 1'hn*e-quarU*rs of tin* 
U.S.S.R. is in Asia, and 4iiu*-third of the 
Asian lamlmass is Sovk‘t territory. Some 
5(1 milikm |RH»ple. or alNiut 2(1% of tiu* 
Soviet population, are Asuin. And a 
major thru.st of Russian history for the 
last stwenil centuries has lR*en an exjKiii 
sion of the Russian, and then the Soviet, 
empire to the East. Ttnlay, much of the 
hope for improving the Soviet ivoriorny 
depeiuis upon Uipping the rich mineral 
and energy rt*sources of the Stivicl Far 
East. In aikiition, ideology and natkin- 
alism impel a Soviet iissiTtiveness in 
Asia as elsewhere, as well as a more 
general striving, as one high Soviet of- 
ficial has put it, Ui sc*e that no problem, 
anywhere, can Ir* .soIvimI without Soviet 
partici|Kition. 

Moreover, the Soviets realize that 
their presence* in Asia is inse|):inihle 
from their global strategic iMisition. 

They remain awan* of the |N»ssibility 
that, in a geiuTal cotillk t. the SovM*t 
Union might have to fight a two front 
war. Thus, llie Soviets sevk a tnititary 


presence in Asia to intimidate all |>ossi- 
l>le opponents. Besides mau*hing or sur- 
|>a.ssing U.S. military cafjabilities in the 
area, Moscow strives to deter China 
from becoming a major military power, 
e.specially one closely linked to the in- 
<lustrial dem(R;racies. It seeks as well U) 
discourage Japanese self-defense efforts 
and U> weaken Tokyo’s alliance with the 
United States and gniwing ties with 
China. Its great^t cf>noern is that these 
three nations might Ir* developing a fiat- 
tern of ccRiperation on security is.sue8 
which will isolate the U.S.S.R. in a per- 
manently disadvantageous military posi- 
tkin in Northeast Asia. 

In other parts of Asia— where their 
8CH!urity concerns are not quite as acute 
as they are in Northeast Asia— the 
Soviets, nevertheless, have attempted to 
create conditions unfavoralile to the 
development of political and economic 
arrangements which they cannot 
dominate or control. Given its tendency 
to apply manipulative solutions to such 
problems, Moscow has generally fol- 
low^ an opportunistic strategy of main- 
taining ami exploiting local tensions^ 
pnijecting influence through supplies of 
pms and military advisers, and expand- 
ing its own direct military presence. 

The Soviets have played upon Sino- 
Vietnamese differences, for example, to 
install themselves in Indochina. ASEAN 
(Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions) efforts to achieve a isditical .settle- 
ment in KamfRicliea have iRjen met with 
intimidation. They have expkuted Imio- 
FsiklsUni tensions, ami tlie war lR»twtRtn 
Inin ami lrai| us well, to exfiamJ their in- 
fluence in New Delhi ami Baghdail 
thnaigh arms suiqdy relatkinships. And 
Moschiw lias actetl witli direct armed 
font* in neighlMiring AfghHni.stan in an 
effort Ui achieve the dominance and con- 
tnil it desires. 

Soviet Weaknesses 

But despite the heavy commitment of 
military resources U> the region, the 
Soviets must Ir* disapfsii riled with the 
overall results. For this reliance on 
arrmsi force has only thrown Soviet 
weaknesses inUi vivid relief. The truth is 
that a growing stress on Soviet military 
cufiabilities has been matcheil by the 
atrophy of fsilitical and economic in- 
struments of foreign policy. Soviet 
trruling relationships with Asian coun- 
tries have decline<i in the last two 
d«s*ades: MoK(*f>w’s .sliare of total 
Jaiwtnesi* trade is profK»rtH»nally less 
now than it w;is in and Sino-Soviet 
trade is <irasticaliy nsliire<i from the 
P.aiO level, d<*s|(ite a n*c4*nt upturn. 
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rolilically, the Soviet Union has 
rit vtT aohieveil iht* influence it held in 
Asia during the when both I'hina 

:uui N\>rth Korea were pro-Soviet and 
pliant and anti-Western feeling in the 
aftermath of Ci»lonialism was running at 
high tide. Since then, China has been 
transformed into an adver8ar>^ 
cultivating ties with the West; Japan has 
Un ome a major Inilwark of the Western 
reonomic system and has divpeniHl its 
political anil security relationships with 
the Cniteil Suites; anil interest in the 
Soviet nuHlel has practically disappeared 
from the region. Even North Kori'a has 
i’losiT ties with Heijing tlian with 
MosiHiw and h;is o(K*nly criticized Utth 
ilie Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea 
and the Soviets own adventure in 
Afghanistan. AlthiHigh Pyongyang 
kdatedly gave grudging support to 
Mi»scow*s positkm on the KAL incident, 
and Moscow has continued to signal its 
<lesire to improve relations with North 
Korea (even, initially, in the wake of the 
Rangoon bombing), the basic wariness in 
the relationship seems to have little 
aUited. 

All Soviet diplomatic initiatives— 
«*4»nfi<lence-building measures, collective 
>ci urit> schemes— are routinely met 
with suspicion, while Soviet diplomats 
tla-mselves are expelled for espiomige 
with emliarrassing frt*quency from na- 
tions within the rt^on. In all the newly 
iiMl«‘)KMident Pai'ific island states, 
^ovcrnnu^nls have refuseil io rtveive 
Soviet ilipKmuitic mi.ssioius. Wi^rst of all 
from the Stjviet |iers|KVtive, Soviet ef- 
forts have toUilly faiUnl in their prima^ 
objective of weakening U.S. security ties 
an<l |N»litical an«l ivonomic links wiUi 
.Asian countries. 

In all of Asia— if one excepts 
.Mo.si'ow's Mongolian ally which is cotn- 
plt‘tely subordiniUe— only Vietnam has 
instiiutiotudized Its relationship with the 
r.S S.K. through such :u'tions as 
MiemlHTship in the Council for Mutual 
Kconomic Assistance aiul pnwiding the 
Siwiets with major military bases. There 
is strong evidence that the Soviet suc- 
t ess here h;is l>et»n achieved only be- 
i au.se of Hanoi's profound security and 
economic nee<ls. Sluaild Hanoi eventual- 
ly turn from a predominantly miliUiristic 
foreign policy, it is doubtful it would 
C4*ntinue to cluKist* sucli exclusive de- 
pendence on the r.S.S.K. 

Soviet tMilitical weakness in Asia ami 
the Pacific also results fn>m the 
.-I length of the regitms noncommunist 
nations and the limited numkT of ten- 
Nions which Mosi*ow fiiuls to exploit 
tlierc. While nu»sl Soviet Asian 
a»4H Kites— North K«»rea, Vietnam, the 


pup(>i»t regimes in Kampuchea an<l 
AfghanisUin— are isolatiMl, l(M*ked in 
lens4‘ confronUitions with their 
neighUirs, and suffering from econ<»niic 
sUignation, the pro-Western nati<ms of 
Asia have develo|KHl broiid and i‘ffective 
diplomatic and tnuling relations 
throughout the work! and enjoy, collec- 
tively, the w'orld’s most impre.ssive rir- 
ord of ivonomk* growth. 

Piilitically, Asia imiw' has largely 
(Xisscil through its era of dcHMilonization 
and revolution and has eiiterisi into a 
t)erkHl when most of the nations of the 
region are able to maintain the s(»rl (d' 
|H>litical sUibility and tronoinic develop- 
ment which make them immune to the 
pressures the Soviets traditionally bring 
to liear. The impressive unity and 
ironomic achieviMiients of lUv ASEAN 
nations are es|x*cially noUible in this 
regard. 

MortHiver, Soviet use of force in 
other areas has given Moscow a triple 
liability in pursuing its adventurist 
(M>licies in Asia. Ilt»avy Soviet commit- 
ment of miliUiry assists to Afghanistan 
and KasUTii Euro|M.^ limits Mo.scow s 
ability to ex|HMid rt*sources el.sewhere. In 
addition, Mosc<iW'*s continiUMi inability to 
w’ork its will in places liki‘ Poland or 
Afgfiani.stan brings into 4|uestion all of 
its claims alMKit the hi.storical inevitibili- 
ty of Marxism and its ability to maintain 
C4mtn»l over presi'iit clk*nts, mucli less 
mamige new oim*s. Finally, Soviet 
militarism brings into U-ing the very 
tiling which it is inleiMleti to pn'Veiit: a 
wkiely shart^l <leU‘rmination t<» ri^sist 
Soviet atlvaiK-es aiul a teiMleni’v h»r 
otherwise very ilisfiaratt* nations t^^ 
iHMk|K*r:ite in aclik^ving this t4ij4‘<‘tiv4'. 

The IJmilalionK of Its Policy 

Rivent Sikviel Ivhavior in Asia— and. in 
(Kirticular, Moscow’s fiaiuiling of several 
key ciaintrk's — ilt'iiicai.sl ratios tin* liiniti 
lions of its tiriHlominantly militaristic 
anti optMirlunistic foreign pi»licy. 

^'hina and Japan. For instance, the 
.stvurity iin|KTa(ives of Nikrtln*ast Asia 
mean that tins area is |KThaps the 
numiHT one |kriority of S4»vk*t fMiIicy 
thnnighout the entire n*gion. As I 
statiMl earlier, a primary ohjirtive for 
MiksiHkW is to reUird the deve|opm<‘nl of 
Ukth ('hines4» aiHl Japane.st* defensi* 
cnixilHlities ami to prevent any further 
development td‘ II.S. .security ar 
rangenients with these* two couritrk*s— 
as dissimilar as these links art*. Vet, the 
Soviets have undermim*d this vt*ry goal 
by their steady military huikliip in 
N*»rt beast Asia, the KAL shiM»td4»wii, 
ami (heir blatant (hut sti hir uusun rss 


ful) attempts to intimidate the Japan(*se 
with liristiing lK‘lligi*rence. 

The Soviets have not k*en totally in- 
sensitive, of course, to the u.ses of 
tltplomacy in acdikwing their <*nd.s, hut 
there (*ontinue.s lie an inahility or un- 
willingness to follow through with their 
initiatives. With the (’hinese, for in- 
stance, Moscow has kfn 4|uick to ex- 
pkiit Si no- American tenskms over 
Taiwan atnl internal < !hines<* 
developments to initiatv formal Uilks on 
an improvement in relatkins. Hut afu r 
several sessions, Mosc^iw appan*nlly has 
still refuses! to move lM*y<ind at- 
mospherics and to ileal with the core 
prolilems of strurily and Soviet liehavjor 
the (Chinese have raisenj. Ami the 
II.S.S.R. has not slackene<l its own 
military huikiu|i along the ()iiin 4 *s<* 
Ininlers one iota. Under such circurn- 
sUinces it is difficult to imagim* a fun- 
ilamental improvement in Sino-.Soviet 
relations liecau.se the U.S.S.R. continues 
to jiost* such a visible security threat to 
the Pi'ople’s Rf*puhlic of (Jhiria. And the 
Uhinesi* must know lielter than m<ist 
what history has taught aliout defiling 
with the Soviets: attempts to reach ac- 
commodaluin with Moscow without 
some eoijnU‘rweigfil to its miliUiry 
strt‘ngth can only lie liought on Soviet 
terms. Obviously, that situation will re- 
main an unattractive one for Heijing. 

In the case of .latmn — our foremost 
ally in Asia — Soviet intniiisigeiHs* ov4*r 
(he sUitiis tif iIm* ocru|iiiH| northern ter 
ritories, Soviet threats to make Japiiin a 
nm lear target, and the high level of 
ahu.se dins'lcsi at the Nakasone ad- 
ministratkin hsive all tended to n*inforee 
growing Jafiiinesir alarm aliout th<* rapid 
Soviet miliUiry huiklup and Mo.scow’s in- 
tentions in the regkm. Moscow has (*oii- 
timusl to slmw ao interest in involving 
the JatKinest* in the ironomic ik^veloji- 
ment of Silierki hut, <s‘onomic eonsidera 
tions aside, M?etiis not to umlersUuid 
that the negative climate it has created 
in tfie bilateral ndationship with Tokyo 
destroys confidence that such ei*f»nomic 
c<io|M*ration coiikJ work. 

H<ith (>hina ami Jafian have re- 
maine<i unimfiresscHj by .Soviet President 
AtidrotHiv’s n*cent <iffer m»t t<» rcsk'ploy 
Soviet SS-ii() mi.ssiles from EurojK* to 
IIh* Far East. The real issue, as officials 
of kith ctiuiklries havi* rwiUnl, remains 
the existing ami ^ingoing SS>^0 deploy- 
ments in Asia, which the Sovk*ls have 
mil offertsl to reduce in any way and 
which they w<iuld In* fn*e Ui continue 
under their current INF | intermediate 
rang!* nuclear forc<*s| propos:tl.'^ . 
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The Korean Peninsula. The Korean 
iV i)in>ula presents a ci implicated situa- 
ii*’n tor the Soviets. They art* prolial)ly 
niiininally satisfie<i lor miw with the 
status quo, inasmuch as any change 
could r^ound a^inst Soviet interests. 

A renewed! cimflici, for instance, could 
taring an unwanted confrontation with 
tiu* rnite*! States. Any political move- 
nicnt or realignment could produce a 
fu< rc t>ronounced eclipse of Soviet by 
i'liirtcse influence in Pyongy^ang. A more 
|N»\\tTful North Korean regime, or any 
Koroan regin»e which ilominated the en- 
tire ivninsula. might prove more asser- 
tivo and less amenable to S<»viet in* 
nuetu*4*. t)n the other hand, Moscow 
kn<*ws that Ntirth Korea is quickly ap- 
proai hing a leadership transition and 
that It will have to handle Pyongy^ang 
\ er\ carefully if it is not to lose grouml 
to the Chinese who, unlike the Soviets, 
lia\ e already acknow lodged the younger 
Kim as his father’s success4>r. This, in 
hil t, is prol>ably behind recent Soviet 
gestures to improve lies with North 
K^'ixa. 

With regard to the Republic of 
Korea (K.D.K.), the Soviets realize that 
long term trends indicate the growing 
econ. -mii’ and |H)litical inttH>rtaiK*e of the 
K.< >.K. in Asia. Their recent cautious ap- 
proacfies lo Seoul— -allowing Soviet jour- 
nali.'^i.^ and cultural officials to travel 
there tor international conferences — are 
an a4*kn«»wl(*flgment »»f M4>S4*<iw s interest 
ill de\4 loping S4ime contacts with the 
>outh. Vet ag:iin, sut‘h subtle diplomatic 
gestures are vitiated, ;is we have stvn, 
by tlie easy Studet res4>rt to military 
ton e iti settling problems in the region. 

Vietnam. The C.S.S.K. has used 
military assistance to develop its impor- 
tant relations with Vietnam. In fact, the 
ivl.iiionship l»etween the two countries is 
largely ^me of mutual miliuiry conven- 
nMU r Hanoi receives suptH>rl for its 
adventure in Kampuchea and a counUT 
to t 'lunese pressure. For the Soviets, 
the military use of Vietnamese facilities 
an<l I fie diploimitic {tenet ration of 
.<ouihea.<t Asia they have achievetl 
through Hanoi are of consideraltle 
>trategic imjHtrtance. The bases allow 
the Soviets lutt only lo monitor U.S. 
na\al and air o{)eratktns in the region 
l»ut al.Mi (o extend Mttscows military, 
espec ially naval, reach from home liases 
in the Soviet Far East through 
Souiht-asi Asia lo the Indian Ocean and 
ilie I’orsian Ciulf. At the s;ime tinw, the 
Sovu is havi* U*en able to esUiblish a 
uiilitar> presi*nce on China s southern 
riai.K and lo demonstrate to other {uir- 

ilial the •♦nee rianole I’.S.S.H. is 


now' a militiiry force to U» rt*ck»ined with 
throughout every c< truer of the region. 

But there have Ikh'u costs to the 
Soviets in Vietnam as well. Their ^•^tm♦ 
bined aid to Hanoi now runs iu 
million a day. Moreover, Vietnamese 
policies in Kampuchea have si'rvtMl only 
to unify ASEAN, strengthen its links 
with the West, and caus4* it to Uike on a 
more visible {lolitieal tincture tocouiiUr 
Hanoi’s dominatktn o( Indmdtina. Ole 
VHiusly, the Soviets mn try to uw Vk‘t- 
nam to intimidaU* ASEAN— as a 
visiting ministry of f<an*ign affairs of- 
ficial rmmtiy did when he hinteil that 
ASEAN’s attitiaie toward Hanoi coul<l 
lead to Vietnamest* assisUince to local 
communist insurgencii*s— but so far 
such ^aics have liackfireil. And if the 
polarization in Soutlu^sist Asia continues, 
Mosi'ow may again finil it.si»lf dipke 
matically isolated and unable to convert 
its subsUmtial military 2 ussi*ts into usiTut 
{Militical influence with the most vitid na- 
tions in the area. 

Afghanistan. The invasicai of 
Afghanistan and the ctmtinuing presence 
there of 105, IKK) S<»viel tr<N)ps have* 
brought Soviet miliUiry jMiwer 4(M> miles 
closer to the Persian (Julf, improving 
Mosi*ow's military access t<i the i‘ntire 
region. At the sjime lime, this u.se of 
nakini miliuiry force has complicated 
Soviet relationsliips with every country 
in South Asia and tIu* gulf region and in- 
cre.istHi regional awareiu*ss of thr Sovit‘l 
threat. 

India and Pakistan. For more than 
20 years the Soviet Union has capiUib 
iztnl on India’s |H*rceived S4‘<‘urity needs, 
Jis well as a convenient fit U*lween the 
Soviet and Indian ecoiumiies, to buikl 
what is |H*rha|is M<»sc4»w's most im|Mir- 
Uint relationship with a n<in-Marxi.st 
slate. In return, India lias lH'i‘n atteniive 
to Soviet interests, formally rivognizing 
the Heng Samrin regime in l*hnoni Penh 
and avokling pulilic iTiticism of Soviet 
|H)licy in Afgluinistan. However. .Soviet 
actions in Afghanistan have disturlied 
this arrangement to Ww t‘xtent that 
India luis felt obligcnf to expn\ss its 
unhappiness witfi tlie cont inuing Soviet 
ocrupation of that country. 

Whi|e clo.S 4 * linki-Soviet ties havt* 

Ikhmi a valualile assi»( for India in its 
o{H‘n iiiffi<*ult relatM»ns with Pakistan, 
Mosc’ow hits almost always tried to 
maintain a siqiarate relationship and, at 
le:ist, some* influence with Islamabad 
largely iiHle|H*Mdent id* its ties with New 
IMhi. The invasion of Afgliaiii.stan luis 
seriously ham|HT4*d tin* Soviets in this 
H'gard. And if the Soviets liail ral 
i’lilateii that their pres4>nce in 


Afghanistan would make Pakistan more 
efimpliant to Mos<‘ow’s will, they have 
discHiven**! that their invasion Iwis ariual- 
ly incri’ascHl Islamaliad's sup|*ort in U»th 
the West and the Islamic workl, enabl- 
ing Pakistan to play a major mle in the 
United Nations and elsewhere, undercut- 
ting Soviet efforts consolidate their 
mrupation. 

Iran and Iraq. AfghanisUin also has 
contrilMitcHl to the erosion of Mos<*ow*s 
relations with the fumlamentalist Islamic 
regime in Iran. After tlie hosUige irici 
dent an<i the severing of Tehran’s rela- 
tions witli W;i.shinglon, the Soviets en- 
joyed! the liest op|K»rtunity in nearly a 
quarter century to impnive their r/wn 
fMisition in this strategically imf^ortant 
country. Nevertheless, their {H rform- 
ance in Afglmnistan, arms sufiplies to 
the Iniqis, tlieir identification with the 
(^>mmunist Party of Iran, and familiar 
problems relate*<i to exfmlsirm of 
Moscow’s diplomats for espionage have 
all comliinefl to jdace .serious .strains on 
the Soviet- Iranian bilateral relationship. 

Iran remains, however, the most 
vulnerable f»tace in the entire regi<*n for 
new Soviet inroads l>ase<i ufM>n exploita- 
tion of regional tensions and instability 
and the direct application of military 
force. Given the unpredictability of 
events after the f>as.sing of Khomeini, as 
well as Inin’s internal frk'tions and in- 
teriuitional isidation, thi* Soviets may 
find opiHirtunities in the future, ;i.s they 
liave found in the |>a.st, to interfere 
dinrtly or tlirougfi siirntgates in Iranian 
affairs. Our own alienation from I’ehran, 
Soviet proximity, and the dislike of ail 
Iran’s neighlxirs for Uk* fundamental Lst 
regime may make it very difficult to 
counter such Soviet moves or assist the 
Ininmns in floing so. 

The old S<iviet gjime of exfdoiting 
conlliet hiis not worker! well to bolster 
its |H>sition in other areas <»f the gulf 
either. 1 ’Ik* Iraqis elwirly are conn»rnefi 
alM)ut t<M» great a de|K*nden<*e on the 
Soviets, 4j(*spite their |4res<*nt nw^J fi»r 
Sovii't arms. The m^Hk^rate Arab sUtes 
of the Persian Gulf have gc*nerally 
reacted! lo the Soviet invjLsion of a fellow 
Islamic nation and involvement in the 
lran-lrai| conflict with coiu'ern. I'he 
major iTfii-t apjaars to have l)et‘n to re- 
affirm the conviction by most of these 
(Miuntries that the Soviet l !ni«>n must l)e 
denied access to their territory. Of all 
the Arabian Peninsula .states facing the 
gulf, <»nly Kuwait has «iiplornatic reta- 
limis witfi the I '..S.S.R. 

True In ff»rm. the Soviets prnl»;if»iy 
c;alcuiatt‘ tfiat a contjiiuatinn of the Jran 
Iraq conflirl — es|Neialiv with tin « l« ar 
winner — w'*Mjld serve in weaken all 
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rtyiinial states and make them more 
.<iisivptible to Soviet manipulation. It 
ket'ps the Iraqis* dependent on Soviet 
arms* on a short leash and demonstrates 
ti> the Iranians that the U.S.S.R. is a 
force to be reckoned with. It also keeps 
the smaller Persian Gulf states uneasy 
and stimulates talk of a Soviet role in 
l>alancing forces in the repon. This 
^me carries some dangers for the 
Soviets, especially because of the un- 
predictability i)f Iran; but, on balance, 
turmoil serves Soviet purposes well. 
Perhaps this fact explains why Moscow 
and its allies are the primary arms sup- 
pliers to both belligerents. 

Soviet Influence and U.S. Policy 

1 I relieve that this summary of Soviet 
{M>licy in Asia and the Pacific 
demonstrates that, despite the dramatic 
iticrease of Soviet military capabilities 
throughout the area and undoubted 
i‘a|)iicity to exploit i>pportunities, 
Mos(*ow*s political influence with in- 
liiridual governments is very shallow, 
uneven, and imbalanced in the extreme. 
The situation varies from country to 
iountr>\ of course, and potentially short- 
term success stories such as the Soriet 
relationship with Vietnam are notable 
exceptions to the general rule. Never- 
theless. there are serious weaknesses, as 
I have attempted to show, in the 
S«>viet's ability to build and sustain long- 
ttTin relationships in the region or to 
participate effectively in Asian political 
i»r tronomic arrangements. This is 
es|H>cially true in Kast Asia, where a 
community of interests— as yet mostly 
cH onomic but fraught with lasting 
|N»litii*al significaniv— is quickly emerg- 
ing. The Soviets and clients such as 
Vietnam are Uung left out of these 
di*veli»f)ing relationships, while the 
1 ’nited States and its closest allies in the 
area — Ja|»an. Australia, and New 
Zi alarul— are very much a part of thesi* 

I rends. 

The long-term injury to Soviet in- 
terests of this voluntary exclusion from 
the |H»aceful political and economic life 
of Asia should not be underestimated, it 
may not be impossible to imagine 
.Mosi'ow gaining some important tactical 
advantages— es[>ecially in use of Viet- 
namese facilities and exploitation of 
developntents in the Iran-Iraq conflict— 
throujij^ further application of its 
familiar militaristic appri>ach. But it is 
liard to MV how the Soviets can achieve 
a inraningiu) iHTmaiuMti role in the rich 
t rtinnmic and |N>litical life of most of this 
n*gion without a full<T nml richer 
(liplotnacv of their own. The longer the 


Soviets wail, the tmire difficult it will 
l)ecome for them to <ievelop constructive 
and broad relationshi(>s with viUit na- 
tions such as Japan, South Korea, 
Australia, New Zealaixl, or the meml)ers 
of the ASEAN grouping. Yet without 
such connections, Soviet influence in 
Asia is almost wholly de)ien<k*nt on 
military power, and this sort <>f in- 
fluence— although significant— is very 
limited, indeed. 

It is limiie<l first lH‘caus4‘ military 
relationships last only tis long iis tlu» ten- 
sions and conflicts which bring them into 
being, and Asia is one* n*gion wlK*rc* the 
trends are toward \H*nee and stability 
and away from revolution aiMi war. 
Moreover, it is limitcHl Uvause this Ad- 
ministration is determinetl that the 
Soviets shall not acquire the dominant 
military (Misition in Asia tiuit tlu^y siH*k. 
We challenge the Soviet right U> military 
domination liecause we wish to live in 
peace. But we are confMleni that we and 
our allies throughout the n»gi<»n have Uk* 
unity and resources to pnitivt our in- 
terests and imitch Soviet miliUiry 
capalulities at any level Mosc*ow may 
choose. The llnite<i States also rc^ilixes 
that, although every nation must provide 
for its own defense, we have a s|KHual 
responsibility as the only country which 
can counter the prov(K*ative Soviet 
nuclear deployments aime<i at our Asian 
allies and friends and, more importantly, 
the only nation which can negotiate with 
the Soviets for pii^siningfiil r«*ductions. 

We recognize, as well, cmr n‘.s|Mm- 
sibility to mainUiin sufficient military 
power in the region to constrain Soviet 
adventurism and underline^ our commit- 
ment to remain an Asian |M»wer. In a 
decade, the slnitA^gk* iKilamv in miliUiry 
power has shifte<i from one of clear 
American su|)eriority to om* in which the 
Uilance has Uvn descriUsI by .senior 
miliUiry officers as Uhi ck»si> U^ eall. In 
this context, Asian and Pm*ific nations 
are closely watching U.S. intentions an<l 
performance in Asia t<i deU*rmine the 
extent of our long-term commitment to 
a major regional swurity role. 'I'heir 
risk/l^enefit analysis will U* lxi.sisi on 
their pen'eplion of U.S. will an<l ca- 
pacity to balance Soviet miliUiry tnywer 
in their region at whatever levels 
Moscow ch(H)se8 to mainUiirt. 'rht‘ir 
perception of our witlingne.ss t<» do this 
is likely to lie realistic an<l IkisihI on 
demonstrates! U.S. efforts to enfiance its 
strategic and conviuitional forct^s. as 
well aLs inir .security and economic 
assi.sUitK'e prograims tk^sigru^l lo assist 
them in aittaining g^^atcr self 
sufficiency. 


This is even mon* so in the face of 
continutsl demonstmtions of force by the 
U.S.S.R. throughout the area— in the 
continued assault on the people of 
Afghanistan, in the u.se of chemical 
weafKins there and in Indochina, an<i in 
the wanton violation of international 
standards of morality in the civilian air 
corridors which crisscro.s.s the region. 

We are aware that if we permit the 
military Imlance in Asia and the Pacific 
to tif) tiKi far against the West, the 
U.S.S.R. will lie alile to convert armtsi 
forc*e into political influence and 
dominance. 

We do not internl to let this hapfien. 
Our firmness on this |siint is crucial 
liecause tlie very contrast Istlwiien the 
successful Soviet military buildup and 
Moscow’s iKiiitical amJ economic failures 
may result in a greatly increa.sefl rlanger 
of military confrontation in the region if 
the U.S.S.R. concludes that fcirce is suc- 
cessful and opts for even greater 
reliance on military intimidation as its 
princi[ial geo|Militical instrument. With 
this in mind, many of <»ur Asian friends 
have indicateii privately that the future 
|[)eace of Asia rests on our commitment 
to Italance the Soviet threat. We must 
maintain our determination and alulity 
to do so if we are to continue U* enjoy a 
situation in Asia favoral>le to U.S. in- 
terests. 

But we al.so iire mindful of where 
our rt?al strengths in Asia re.skle. As im- 
|K)r1;int as our (»wn miliUiry |H».stijre is. 
our strength is not in arms alone but in 
our cultural and isJitical ties with Asia, 
the interde|RmderKX* of the great Asia- 
Pacific trailing community of which we 
are a |iurt, arul the Isinds whi(!h a 
UilenUsI Asian-American citizimry have 
forgeil l>etween the New World and 
some of the oldest and most 
sophislicatiHl civilizations on earth. 

Our own foreign fstlicy in Asia is 
desigmsi to develop these stn^ngths into 
brcKui multifm!i^s| relationships which 
will transixusi consiilerations of tactical 
convenience and cr<‘ate a lasting com- 
munity of common interests Udween the 
UniUsl Slaiiw and the nations of Asia. 

To give iHil one example, our .still 
developing relationshifi with China is an 
event of momentous imf)ortarM‘e to Ixah 
countries and to the .stability of F^ast 
Asia. We are, of course*, aware of cer- 
tain iKirsiKfctives we share with the 
(/hirM*se concerning Soviet activities iii 
IIm* n*gioii. We also n*cognize that a cer- 
Uiin ilegree of cf»o|ieration in security 
matters <*oiitd Im* natural and mutually 
Uuieficiai as the relationship with China 
evolve.s. But the t 'nit<*<l Suites will 
tM'ither pres.^ this ; ihilily nor make it 
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